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be crowded on to the person. The dress of a woman is not very elaborate as to quantity or shape. A cloth or sari of some delicate material and lovely colour, beautifully embroidered in fine gold, gracefully enfolds the figure; and this, together with a short tight-fitting bodice, forms the chief article of clothing, properly so called. There is no head covering other than the end of the sari thrown gracefully over the head so as to conceal the face at will. The lack of variety in garments is, however, made up by the number and value of the glittering jewels, which seem to occupy every available space, and which must, in spite of their beauty, be rather heavy and cumbersome to the wearer; So imperative is it at weddings that the bride should be decked out in jewels, that they are freely borrowed and as freely lent by the neighbours and friends upon so important an occasion.
This open display of valuables is a great temptation to the lawless, and deeds of violence are often done to get the jewels of the victim. On journies, especially in the common bullock cart of the country, robbers attack travellers for the sake of their jewels. In secluded places near to towns or villages, or even in the open streets, jewel-snatchers often manage to secure valuable booty. Little children are sometimes decoyed and sometimes even murdered for the sake of their jewels. Children, without a thread of clothing, may be seen playing about with bracelets or necklets of value, or ornaments of some kind or other on their little brown bodies.
It is an old world notion that magic properties are attached to certain gems, and this idea has been systematized by the Hindus. It is called "the test of precious stones; " but the testing is largely confined, to the luckiness or otherwise of the particular gem an,d has nothing to do with its intrinsic value* Nine